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TE  RANGIHAETA. 
Ranoihaeta's  name  may  be  translated,  "  The  Heavenly  Dawn."  He  i-.  chief  of  the  Ngotitoa  tribe,  and,  both  from  descent  and  energy  of  character,  is 
the  most  influential  native  m  tlie  Southern  district  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  related  to  the  late  Te  Rauperaha,  whose  fighting  chief  he  was,  and  both  were 
in  arms  against  us.  The  fortified  Pah  of  Pahatanui  was  constructed  under  Rangihaeta's  direction,  and  considerable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  War 
was  displayed  in  its  fortification.  Both  Te  Rangihaeta  and  Te  Rauperaha  are  unpleasantly  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists,  as  being  prime  movers 
in  the  "  untoward  event  "  which  is  known  as  the  Wairau  Massacre.  Te  Rangihaeta  bad  not  embraced  Christianity  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure,  and 
still  affected  to  despise  the  Manners,  Customs,  Arts,  and  Religion  of  the  Pakehas. 


A  KORERO. 
Elocoesce  is  as  much  valued  by  these  people  as  by  more  educated  races.     Upon  this  occasion  the  Governor-in-ehief  (Sir  George  Grey)  was  addressed  by 
Te  Rangihaeta,  who  if  not  eloquent  was  highly  energetic  ;  his  forte  lay  more  in  the  field  than  the  council,  while  Te  Ranperaha  was  famous  for  his  oratory. 
This  scene  took  place  at  Waikeni,  near  Cook's  Strait,  in  1851. 


Of  all  the  curious  customs  that  strike  the  European  upon  coining  in  contact  with  savage  races,  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  Tangi  of  the 
New  Zealanders.  Were  they  only  to  shed  tears  at  the  loss  of  their  friends,  over  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  and  other  misfortunes  attendant  on  the  whole 
human  family,  we  should  not  wonder.  But  the  sight  of  a  blood-thirsty  old  chief,  who  has  not  only  slain  but  eaten  his  enemies,  weeping  and  wailing 
for  hours  together  upon  meeting  an  old  friend,  is  only  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  New  Zealand.  Upon  every  occasion  that  brings  together  a  large  party 
of  natives,  a  Tangi  is  sure  to  be  seen.  The  one  here  represented  took  place  at  Motoueka,  in  Blind  Bay.  On  the  right  of  the  house  is  the  tomb  of  a  chief, 
formed  by  his  canoe  being  cut  in  half,  painted,  and  adorned  with  feathers.  Here,  under  the  directions  of  some  benevolent  English,  rapid  advances  are 
being  made  by  the  natives  in  civilization  ami  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


THE  FALLS  OF  THE  KIRIKIRI. 
Tms  picturesque  fall  is  said  to  be  nearly  100  feet  high— it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Bay  of  Islands.     The  woods  at  its  base  abound  with  a 


STRANGERS'  HOUSE,  HOURAKI  PAH. 
At  the  bottom  of  Houraki  Gulf,  and  a  few  miles  from  Auckland,  stands  Houraki  Pah.  It  is  now  falling  into  decay,  from  the  natives  in  this  neighbourhood 
having  adopted  manners,  more  similar  to  those  of  their  white  fellow-subjects;  as  they  are  now  commencing  to  live  on  the  ground  that  they  cultivate. 
Formerly  the  state  of  hostility  that  one  tribe  lived  in,  with  regard  to  the  others,  made  them  congregate  in  masses,  in  the  fortified  pahs,  which 
were  stockaded  round  with  much  ingenuity.  The  New  Zcalnnder  was  as  hospitable  as  the  Arab,  and  to  treat  a  stranger  well,  and  devote  a  house  to  his 
reception,  was  formerly  almost  a  tenet  of  religion  amongst  them.  Now,  although  they  continue  to  be  liberal  to  one  another,  they  are  sufficiently  exacting 
to  the  Pakeha. 


HALF-CASTES. 
The  Half-castes  of  New  Zealand  are  perhaps  the  finest  mixed  race  in  the  world  ;  though  unfortunately  in  too  many  cases,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  their 
European  parent,  they  grow  up  amongst  the  natives,  and  imbibe  more  of  their  habits,  than  those  of  the  European.  Those  represented  in  the  drawing 
belong  to  Pomare's  Pall,  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  were  sketched  at  Kororaika  at  the  famous  feast  in  1851,  given  by  Tamiti  Waka  New  (Thomas 
Walker)  to  Hori  King,  at  which  all  the  tribes  connected  with  these  chiefs  assisted.  These  extraordinary  New  Zealand  feasts  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  I  propose  to  give  a  representation  of  the  one  alluded  to  in  a  future  number.  The  man  on  the  right  with  the  musket  is  Neddy,  who  fought 
against  us  under  Heki  at  Ruapekapeka.  The  girl  next  him  is  his  sister  Maria,  a  remarkably  fine  girl  and  now  married  to  a  native.  The  woman  with 
the  habv  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  Dillon  ;  and  on  the  left  is  Jane,  who  was  famous  for  her  personal  attractions.  They  are  all  well- 
looking,  and  it  is  the  exception  to  see  a  half-caste  otherwise.  The  old  lady  kneeling  on  the  right  i,  "  Na  Nuia,"  Pomare's  wife,  who  placed  hersclt  in 
that  becoming  attitude  to  avoid  having  her  portrait  taken. 

PUEBO  on  PRESSIPO 
Is  situated  between  Balade  and  Yengin,  on  the  North  East  Coast  of  New  Caledonia.  This  magnificent  Island,  so  little  known,  is  destined  to  become  the 
property  of  Europeans ;  and  from  its  vicinity  to  our  Australian  settlements,  and  the  shelter  afforded  to  vessels  by  the  surrounding  reefs,  it  would  be  a 
most  formidable  opponent  to  our  colonies  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Tile  French  have  endeavoured  to  establish  o  mission  at  Balade  and  Yengin, 
but  have  been  driven  out  of  both,  by  the  natives,  and  it  is  now  established  at  the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the  southernmost  point  of  New  Caledonia. 
Cannibalism  still  exists  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Islands. 

HARRY  BLUFF  AND  JOHNNY. 
Abe  half-castes,  probably  the  children  of  Whalers ;   at  least  the  name  of  one,  Harry  Bluff,  savours  strongly  of  these  rude  but  enterprising  people. 
Harry,  I  fear,  is  receiving  but  nn  indifferent  education,  going  about  with  a  doting  old  grandfather,  Pokene,  and  has  already  learnt  to  play  cards  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  while  his  interesting  manners,  and  appearance  obtain  many  a  sixpence  which  is  shared  between  them.     Pokcnc  was  formerly  a  person 
of  some  consequence. 

Johnny  is  an  engaging  child  that  I  saw  with  Tinroa's  tribe  at  Otago.    There  are  several  half-castes  in  this  Pah,  and  amongst  them  two 
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